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This paper deals with one' view of cognitive social , 
^learning and its applications to the psychological analysis of morafl. 
competence and moral conduct. The concept of cognitive, and behaviorar* 
construction competencies is explained and cognitive competencies, are ' 
said to be jamong the very best predic'tors of "honesty** in conduct. 
Horal competence includes the ability to' reason about moral, dilemmas, 
the skill of role-taki,ng, and the kind of empathy required to take 
account of long-term consequences of actions as they affect other 
'people. Although an individual may be capable of moral conduct, his 
decision on whether to act morally .at any given time dei)ends on his 
behavior-outcome expectancies^^The young child's behavior is governed 
pi:imariiy by expected immediate, concrete consequences for himself, 
but as he matured /th^e evaluation and reinforcement of his behavior 
become increasingly independent of external rewards and punishments 
and include more temporally distant and abstract considerations and 
self-reactions. It^J^ thus concluded that age-.related changes in 'the 
style and content of moral reasoning and conduct reflect changes in 
the individual's cognitive and verbal capacities in interaction with 
the social learning variTiile^. salient' for him a€ different points in 
the life cycle. (JHB) ^ 
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We want to consider, albeit very briefly, sooe.of the main constructs 

of a cognitive social leaming^position (Mischel, 1973) . and examine how 

they apply to the. psychological analysis of moral Judgments and moral (pro- 

. ^ - 

I social) conduct. - . 

Human beings not only generate behaviors but also categorize, evaluate, 

and judge theta. Thus a comprehensive psychological analysis of "morality" 

'J U 

^ust consider ludgments about what is moral as well as the determinants (7E 
moral behavior itself. Mor(l judgment concerns the evaluation of good-bad 
(right-wrong, fair-unfair) and of what one "ought to do;" moral conduct 
C (behavior) concerns the achievement of the good and the avoidance of the bad 

in ones actions. . j 

I . 

. ■ In a psychological analysis of morality it is also necessary at the outset 
Lo distinguish two components: the individual's competence (capacity) to 
,..-ner^te moral (proso<^ial) behaviors, and the motivational (incentive) variables 
r.)r their performance in particular situations. This diffei^ence between 
* competence and performance mirrors the basic distinction made between 

acquisition (learning) and performance in social learning formulations (e.g., 
Bandura, ,1969; Mlschel, 1968, 1971) as well as in Wnguistic^ theories like 
Chomsky'^. Icquisitidn or learning depeAis mainly on cognitive-sensory ^- 
processes (although it may be facilitated by incentive or reinforcement 
>. editions). The products of acquisition are a* person's competencies, that 
i:,, the repertoire'' of what the individual can do, and encompass -wk^at he knowH , ^ 
and the skills, rules, and cognitive capacities which he has acquired and 
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which permit him to generate (construct) behaviors (Mischel, 1973). In 
contrast^ performance depends on motivational variables and incentive 
conditions. ' ^ . ^ 

Firs^t, let us consider the topic of moral competence. Later we will 

discuss conditions relevant to the performance of moral conduct 4nd the 

♦ 

achievement of self-regulation. Finally^ we will mention some basic 
issves in the organization and inter-relations .of moral judgment and of 
moral conduct and self- regulation. 

M oral Competence ' ) 

In the course of development, and by mean^ of .both direct and observa-^- 
tional learning, each person acquires information about the world and his - 
relationship to it. As a result of cognitive maturation and G4?ntinuous social 
learning, the individual acquires an increasingly large potential for 
generating organized behavior. These acquisitions include such diverse 
learnings as the structure (or construction) o| the physical world (e.g., 
Piaget, 1954)., the social rules^. conventions and principles that guide conduct 
(e.g., Aronfreed,^ 1968; Kohlberg, 1969) and the personal constructs generated 
about self and others (e.g., G. Kelly, 1955). 

In Qpgnitive social learning theory (Mischel, ^1973) ,^ the concept of ^ 
cog nitive and behavioral construction competencies encompasses the great 
variety of man's psychological acquiipitions and refers to the diverse 
cognitions and behaviors that the individual is capable of constructing. The 
term "constructions" emphasizes the constructive fashion in which inforraatioA 
appears to be retrieved (e.g., Neisser, 1967) and t^e active organization 
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through which it is categorized and tranfifomfed in the course^ of its ,pt|pcessing 
(Bower, 1970; Handler, 1967, 1968). In siim, the cbncept of construction 
competencies is intended to emphasize the person's cognitive activities.^ 
(i.e., the operations and transformations that he performs on information) 
rather than a residue of finite cognitions and responses that he "has"- in a'-< 
more passive, static ^ense. ^ 

Whatever "intelligence" turns out to be, it is sure Co have. a major role 
/ " in moral competence. Cognitive competencies (as tested by "mental age" and 
- ' iq tests) tend to be among the very best predictors of "honestj^^**^ condu(^ 
(Hartshome & May, 1928) and of later social and interpersonal adjustment 
le.g.^ Anderson, I960)- Cognitive achievement^and intellective potential, 
an 'measured by mental age or iqVtests, are rlghtl^ being given a central 
rMe in cognitive-developmental theories such as Kohlberg's (1969) aijd appear 
to be important aspects of' such cohcepts as "moral maturity/' "ego strength," 
a^d "ego development." Indices that are strongly correlated with cognitive- 
intellective competence, ^ such as age, and certain demographic variables 
(e.g., socioeconomic level, education) , ^a*so tend to be among th/.best 




predictors of th^ adequacy of social functioning (e.g., Robbins , 1972). 
Finally, the importance of "sheer cognitiver power in the operation of 
conscience" (Aronfreed, 1968, p. 265) i^ also supported by studies that have 
tound intelligence to be significantly correlated with the complexity of the 
information thift children can deal with in thei^^^judgme^^ (e.g., 
Breznit^z & Kugelma^s, 1967; Keller, Pringle & Edwards, 1964; Whiteman L 
KoUer, 1964). . , " 
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;rhus, there is a triad bf associations: indices of the growth of ^ 

conscience tend to be correlated with independent measures of the child's 

- ft 

intelligence as well «s with his age (e.g., Abel, 1941; Johnson, 1962; 
Kohlberg, 1964; MadRa^, 1954). In our view, age-related changes in both 
cognitive competencies and preferred cognitive styles may reflect age- 
correlated alterations in the social learning variables salient at , * 
different points in development as well as maturational changes i^ cognitive 
capacities, perhaps, in almost inextricable interactions (Mischel & Mischel, 1975). 

Moral competence, in our View, incljades the ability to reason about 
moral dile^tnmas (for example, in the ways measured by Kohlberg). It also 
oncompasses role-taking skills aiyi empathy of the sort required to take 
iirro\mt of the long-term ponsequences of different courses of action as they - 

I'lfect other people and as those other people construe them. Moral competencies 

'\ 

s^em essential elements of the sense of fairness fundamental for a conception ^ 

of- justice, as discussed in the theorizing of such philosophers as Rawls (1971). 

Empirically, while individuals certainly differ in degree of moral competence, 

considerable Ije^ero^eneity of both moral reasoning and moral conduct may be 

displayed by ^e same individual* across different situations. From our 

perspective, such intra- individual differences, as well as differences between ^ 

individuals, mi\y be understood in tei^s of the unique social learning history 

HkU iMih j^erson has experienced, and reflects the interaction of the products of 

( t>>'.nit Ivf development and social learning witfh the specifics of the limnediate 

psychological situation In which beliaviot is .generated. 

Fro m Moral Competence to Moral Conduct 

The individual who knt>w8 how to behave competefitly in prosocial, con- 

« 

struct ive ways is capable of such behavior, but whether or not he enacts 
them at any given time (or chooses, instead, lesis virtuous courses of action) 
depends on specific motivational and performance consicierations in the par- 
ticular psychological situation. So f ar ^We have considered what the individual 

* ■ • • . • ' 
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is capable of doing, i.e., his competencies and abilities. But the ^ame 
person who Is capable .of the most virtuous rabral conduct' also may be capable 
of aggressive and morally despicable aff4:ion. *lo go from competence and 
potential behaviors to actual performance, from construction capacity to the 
construction of behavior in specific sit^tionef,' requires attention, to the, 
determinants of perfoniance^ In this regard, the person variables -of • 
greatest Interest the individual's expectancies and subjective values. 

) It often helps to know what an individual cmi do, but to predict sped- 

fically what he will do in/a particular situation, one must Consider his 
specific expectancies about the consequences of different behavioral possibilltie. 
m that situation (e.g., Mischel & Staub, 1965). The subject'^ own beha^jlor- 
^outcome e^ectancies guide his selection of behaviors from among the enormous 
number which he is capable of construct Jjig within any situation (Mischel, 1973). 
Obviously, expectations about behavior-outcome relationships depend not only 
on the outcomes one lias obtained for similar behavior in sfmilar situations, 
but also on the consequences one has observed occurring to other people. ^ 
One does not have to be arrested for embezzling to learn some of Its con- 
sequences, one does not have to be searched to learn of airport security * 
arranpuments and the penalty for concealed weapons, nor does one have to - ^ 
ns.ue a drowi^ing child to discover the positive consequences of such an act. 
[nformation that alttyrs the person's anticipations of the probable outcomes ^ 
to which a behavior will lead also changes the probability that he will 
enact it. *^ ' . ' 

From our perspective, evep the noblest altruism supported by the '^highest'-^ 
levels of moral reasoning still depends on expected consequences, although 
, he consequences "often are temporally dl^ant. are not in the immediate external 
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environment, are not easily identified, and reside in the. actor himself 
(as in self-evaluative reactions) rather than in social agents* The 
young child's behavior raay.be governed primarily* by expected Immediate, con- 
crete conseqiiences for himself, butiwith' greater maturity the evaluation and. 
reinforcement. of behavior become increasingly autonomous of externa^^ewards 
and punishments and includarmore teraporaHy distant and abstract considerations 
and self-reactions on thejart of the actor. But such autonomy does not 
imply that the behavior no longer depends on expected consequences; it does 
suggest that those consequences increasingly hinge on self-evaldation^ andi^ 
self-administered outcomes contingent upon one's achieving or violating on^i's ^ 
own standards and on more abstract, temporally distant response consequences 
(Mlschel ^ Mischel, 1975). An individual who says, for example, that a 
particular action is wrong bec^iuse it '^'violates universal standards of 
justice," or because it "goe^against my conscience" is still j^nsidering the 
consequences of the act, but is evaluat ing. them in tnore abstract terms that' 
go beyond iramedia.te, concrete externally administered outcomes for himseH 
and that encompass a long temporal span (e g.. Rachliri, 1973). 

The relations between sociali7-atlon practices regarding response con- 
srqueiui^s and the child's age and cognitive competencies are not arbitrary; ' 
I hi»Y probably reflert a continuous interaction of the child's lacreasipg 
^ I iM'.ni I i vt» competencies with the priorities and practices of socializing agents. 
It is essential for a mother to pre,vent young Johnny from injuring his 
sjhling., even when she does not have the time, and the child does not have 
tf\Q capacity, to reason about the moral, bases of this constraint, and there- x 
tiTO sh(» injZst rely on specific admonitions ancJL^unishra^nts . Her initial con- 
( rrt if\ more with everyone's survival' than with iin analysis of their intentions. 
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Later in socialization, when the child's cognitive an^ verbal skills expand^, 

iUe Justification for right and wrong courses \of action tends to become in-^ 

<:reaWingly based on rules, first of an arbitrary, authorit7-orientecf type 

but gradually of a more abstract, generalized and reasoned nature. - 

Consider, for example, the differences In how a 12-year-old delinquent ^ 

from a lower socio-economic class fam^i^y and a professor in an Ivy League 

college might handle moral dilemmas In ways that result in the delinquent's 

i»elnR assigned to stage 2 or 3 of Kohlberg's scale of moral maturity while 

the professor is likely to reach the higher l^vels^ To'understand the differ- 

t^nces between these two people it is necessary to take account of the differ- 

onceK In their cognitive and verbal skills as well as in the ways in which 

moral issues and conduct are represented and 'treated in their respective 

exjlpriences. In part, the delinquent youngster and the professor differ in 

the cognitive and linguistic maturity with which they can conceptualize and- 

articulate "reasons. That is likely to be the case regardless of whether 

the issues about which they are asked to reason are moral dileranvas or morally 

Irrolevant-^for example, esthetic judgments about why they prefer particular 

p..intlngfi, books, movies '^or music. Wlu-n justifying either his moral reason- 

niK or his esthetic preferences (\)r any other choice, ajorally relevant or not) 

the professor io likely to deaL In "higher" abstractions (e.g., about, justice, 

about beauty), to invoke more generaUze;! rules (e.g., about reciprocity ^n 

* \ 
ethics, about harmony in esthetics) than will the twelve-year-old. The latter 

is likely to be not only more coni^e but also more self reentered and^ peer- 
•entered in his explanations. 
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^ome of the dlf f erence^ibetween the juvenile delinquent and the professor 
partly reflect their different cognitive capacities, 'but it is- also essential 
CO consider the enormoJis differences in the consequences which they expect 
and valie for different courses of action and for different verbaliz^ions , 
and their different self-regulatory systems. For example, ^oth th/ delinquent 
and the professor may be partly motivated by expected con&equence^ such as . 
Che approval o^ their relevant peer group and their own self-esteem.^ But 
•Muh .1 sense of approval and self-esteem. |»ay require strict, loyai conform- 
ity to the group's conventions for .the delinquent; for tbe professor it may 
be contingent on adherence Vo reciprocity, consistency, and appeals to 
ahst'r/ict univ-^raal principles. .For the professor, moral reasoning oriented 
explicitly. towards approval from others, and adherertce to conventional auth- 
orloy. Is unlikely to be rewarding, unlikely to be. valued, and thus unlikely 
to be used. His moral reasoning will probably be structured and Justified in 
far more impersorial, "unselfish," abstract terms, with generalizations about ' 
'universal principles ' (which would produce a much higher "moral maturity" 

score). But while the particular consequences . to which the professor and ^ , 

\ . ' ♦ ' 

the Ut.llnquent are especially alert may be dif iterent. . ^and while they may 

\ ^ . • 

lustltv their choices at different levels of abstraction and verbal sophls- 
(l.ntujn both are (guided hy a conceyrtwlth the external and sel f-admirtlstereti 
tHjt((imes expcTted from the, aval lab le alternatives. . 

^ 6 In sum, In the present view> age-related cKan^s in the style ani con- 

ent of moral reasoning and conduct reflect changes in the individual's cogni- 
) ■ ^ ^ ' ' , 

t ive and verbal, capacities (e.g., the-ability to deal with abstract concepts) .^ 

/In interaction with the social ^.tearning variables salient for him at different 
'points in the* life uycle (e.p,-* Aro^froed, 19S*8). 
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Even when different people share similar expectancies about response 
t lUKsequences L hey' may choose to enact different patterns of behavior because 
o{ differences in the s ubjeetive values of the outcomes which tbey expect 
(Misrhel, 1973; Rotter, 1954). And even when subjective values for particular 
ut i vit ies^re shared, individuals may differ in how they tolerate (and 
ri»spond to) deviations from those values either in their owni>ehavior or in 
the >u>nduct of others. For example, to the surprise of many sBciologts ts , 
nu^mhoA? of the lower-class (gang and non-gang)' and of the middle^ class, 
hi)th blaclOsand white, were -found to endorse similar values "in principle"; ^ ^ 
hut indi vidua^s^^om these different subcultures differed in the degree to 
wli i ( ^r^thc»y tolerated behavioral deviations from the prosocial norms which 
thev all endorsed ab!n:ractly /cord^on, Short, Cartwright & Strodtbeck, 1963), ^ 
presumably due, in part, to differences in their own self-regulatory systems. 

ajfh <^ystems *ire discussed ne^t. 

Tests "moral maturity" (i.e., moral reasoning) have tended to fdcus on 
^' 

how the Individual solves hypothetical moral dilemmas in story situations, 
hut the successful r'eallzation of moral choices in real life often depends 
in Llif faithful execution of long-term commitments that demand high levels 
..t stl t -control and stringent attention to the distant consequences of ones' 
u tloii i. Moral, conduct requires the individual to adhere to reciprocal 
■ uinmitnu-nts .iiul obllgatlon.M beliavloral ly , even (or especially) under ext,remely 
ilil'li.ult conditions, and not merely to endorse them in principle. Such prolon 
■ ....U-.o.,trol *.equenres involve more than mature reasoning and Judgment about 
ir.; the^v hinge on the individual'n ability t« regulate his own behavior 
.vvn in the face of strong temptations and situational pressures tor long 

1 without tt'.e aid ol anv obvious or immediate external rewards 

~ ' CGOiO 
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and supports. As noted earlier, self-control is an important aspect of 
moraUty. for without it moral ideals cannot be realized. Indeed, some 
,.l.ilos«phers suggest that aXl virtues are forms of self-control (Von Wright, 
I'M, 1). T" trom moral thought to moral conduct requires self-regulation. 

AlLhouKh behavior is controlled to a considerable degree by externally- 
.-ulmlnlsLcri-d consequences for actions, each person also regulates his*^ own 
lu havlor by se I f-irnposed goals '(standards) and self-produced consequences. 
I v.Mi when there are no external constraints and social monitors, individuals - 
•.rt standards for themselves and criticize or commend their own i)ehavior de- 
pending on how well it fits their expectations and standards of appropriateness 
^ ,n,l fairness (Bandura, 1971b; Kanfer, 1971; Kanfdr & Marston, 1963, Miscfiel, 1968). 

After the individual has set his atandards (terminal goals) for conduct 
In a particular sifuBtion, the route toward their r«alizaj:ion may be long 

^ r . ' / . 

' ind difficult. In that case, progress may be mediated extensively by covert . 
..iymbolic activities; such as self-praise and self- instructions , as the indivl- 
lual reaches sub-goals en route. When reinforcing and noxious stimuli are 
iin.if'.ined, their behavioral consequenres may be the same as when such stimuli ; 
,,r.- presented externally (e.g., CuiteJa, 1971). These covert activ/ities 
:,Tvi to maintain goal-directed work until the perfo^ance reaches or exceeds 
. ih.- perKon'a terminal standards (e.g., Bandura, 1969). Progress toward 
goal 'attainment also may be aided by self-generated distractions and cogni- 

V 

five operations through which the person can transform the aversive "self- 
control" situation into one which he can master effectively (e.g., Mischel, 
I !.(,e^en & ZeiSH, 1972; Mischel & Moore, 1973; Mischel, Moore & Zeiss, 
107 1). "wVuTi important goals are ittalned, positive self^S^raisal and seU- 
,..infor<i.ment tend to occur, wherean l he Individual mnv indulge In phvrholog- 
' ,. .1 c,elf-IacerationH and f-c<>ndemr,..t Ion If he tails to reach c,lgnllirant 
•,e if- imposed standards. 

ERIC • COOll 



The organization of self -regulatory behaviors also requires attenti^ 

the ndividual's ''priority rules" for determining the sequencing of 

lu'havior and *'slop. rules'* for the termin ation of a particular sequence of 

luhavlor. Prosocial, morally- relevant behaviors, like other complex human 

.ntions (moral, imraoyal, or neutral), depend on the execution of lengthy,; 

\ 

interlocking i^equenies of thought and behavior. The concept of "plans" as 
hierarchical proceases wfiich cbntrol the order in wFilcfi^an organism performs 
:,\ se(iut»nce of operations (Miller, Oalariter J5 Pribram, 1960) seems applicable, 
uid merits much u\ofe research attention than^t J;)as. r^eive^i . 
^<)i>d Ueasons for Justilying Bad Actions? . • 

Al I li()uj;h^we cmnot eve-n begin lo revix'W here the empirical literature 
1X11 th(* discTi minat iveness ojf self-control and moral behavior> iiV our reading 
It prpvides little support for the belief inva unitary intrapsychic moral 
agency like the superego or for a unitary trait entity of tCon8tJ.encc or 

hc)nes'ty (Kischel, 1968, 1974)- Rathpr than acquiring a homogeneous conscience 

•f • * 

ihat^ determines uniformly all aspects of^heir self-control^ people develop 

\ ■ •■ • • . • 

siubtler discr imjKnat ions that depend on many moderating variables, that involve 
complex Interac^tlons, and that encomphfif) dive rse . components (Kischel, 1973). 
These corapOivents ^nclude moral Judgments, \>oluntary delay-of-reward , re^sistance 
t(i tempf^ition, self-rea^t ions Jollowing tranagreooion, ' se If-evaluat ive and self 
rc^inforclng patterns -and many other .syndromes', each of which includes further 
r«icher discrete subpruceoses that lend to be only modestly and complexly inter- 

related, arid that may be idlosyncrat ically organized within each individual 

/ ^ ' ' 

/Mt^uhel, 197 0. " . ^ ' 

The dlscriminat iveness of prosocial behavior and its idiosyncratic organ- 

i/ation within each person^ has important social implications, It« should alert 

US, for exiimple, to the fact, th^ the same individual who espouses high moral 

prtiu iples also may engage in harmful, iggresslve actions againat Others who 

v|j»late his conception'^ of ^ujltlce. P/ncal's romracnt, "Kvil ig '\»ever done 

^ 00012 r 



so. thoroughly, or so well as when it Is dose wi^h a good conscience" is^aupported 
by the^many histori^l and contemporary incidents* irf which the individuals who 

commilited evil deedp seemed more deficient in compassion and empathy than in . 

' \ * ■ ' 

moral reasoning (Kenniston, 1970). - . ' ^ * /> 

- % \ 

history i^ replfete with atrocities that were justified by invoking the 
highest principles and that were perpetrated upon Victim^ho were equally con- 
vinced of ^ theiy own moral principles'. In the name of justice, of the common 
welfare^ of universal ethics, and of God, millions of people have been killed 
and whole cultures destroyed. In recent history, concepts of universal right, 
equality, frpedom, and social equity have been -used to justify every variety 
of murder including genocide. Presidential assassinations, airplane hijackings 
and massacres of Olympic athletes have been committed for alledgedly selfless 
motives .of highest morality and principle. The supreme moral self-sacrif icj^s 
of the Japanese suicide pilots in World War II were perceived as moral outrages 
by others who did not share their perspective. 

- People tend to be facile about justifying their own diverse actions and 
coifi^i^tmetits no matter how reprehensible they may seem to others. A wide vari- 
c^ty of self -deceptive mechanisms may'be used to facilitate and excuse the itvqst 
\ ^ho^rl>adous acts. Invocation of higher principles, dehumanization of victims, 
diffusion and displacement of responsibility^ blame attribution, and the adop- 
,tlon of inhumane codes fot self-reinforcement all may serve t;o maintain extra- 
ordinarily cruel aggressions (Bandura, 1973).* 

The extremely complex relations among diverse aspects of prosocial beha-3 
vior within the same pkrson, and the specific interactions between human con- 
duct and the psychological conditions in which it occurs, prevent global gen- 



eral l^a^ons about the "overall'' nature and causes of moral—ind immoral— 
actlorts. It is tempting but misleading to ca 



egorize people into the cross- / 

•J ' 

^ / 

I 
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sltpatioi^klly moral versus t^-ftv broadly immoral. A world of good guys versus 
bad guys, as' in the Western films in which the cowboys' white or black hats 
permit easy' identification of the virtuous versus the villainous, is saductive., 
Vidte sophisticated social scieigice versions of stratification systems that 
categorize pebple in terms of their overall level of Dioralil;y, unless care- 
fully moderated, can lead to an elitism that is empirically unjustlf ied^s 
well as socially hazardous. While it may be useful for some' purposes .to label 
and assess people's stat«is on our dimensions of character and moral value, 
perhaps the greatest challenge to social at^ence will be to discover the jjpti- 
mal conditions that can help each person realize himself in the ways he con- 
strues as best within the great range of capacities potentially open to him 
I- 

without violating the rights of others. 
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